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Abrogation of the Platt Amendment 


Within the last few weeks there have been two impor- 
tant events with regard to Cuba. On May 9 President 
Roosevelt signed the sugar allotment act, which divides 
the American sugar market among producers in conti- 
nental United States, the American insular possessions 
and Cuba. The duty on Cuban sugar was also reduced 
half a cent a pound, which is said to be the first impor- 
tant reduction in the tariff of the United States since 
1913. Except for certain concessions to the American 
beet sugar growers, the act follows the recommendations 
which the President sent to Congress in February. The 
quota of the American growers was increased 100,000 
tons more than the President recommended, and _ this 
amount will have to be deducted from the quotas origi- 
nally suggested for Cuba and the insular territories. An- 
other discrimination against Cuba is the limitation of 
refined sugar from Cuba to 22 per cent of her total sugar 
quota, although that for quantities coming from the insu- 
lar territories was fixed at the existing level. It is thought 
that Cuban exports of refined sugar to the United States 
will be reduced about one-fourth because of this provision. 
Nevertheless, the sugar act is regarded as “a step toward 
the rehabilitation of Cuba’s sugar plantations.”? 

The second event, the abrogation of the Platt Amend- 
ment, is more revolutionary from the viewpoint of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. The Platt Amendment, as it has 
always been called, was embodied in the Cuban Consti- 
tution on June 12, 1901, and was made the basis of the 
Permanent Treaty between the United States and Cuba. 
It provided that the Cuban government should make no 
treaties with other powers which would “tend to impair 
the independence of Cuba,” nor permit any foreign pow- 
ers to secure control over any part of the Island; that 
the Cuban government should not contract any public 
debts beyond the amounts on which interest could be paid 
by the ordinary revenues of the Island after the current 
expenses of the government had been met; that the United 
States government may intervene in Cuba “for the pres- 
ervation of Cuban independence, the maintenance of a 
government adequate for the protection of life, property, 
and individual liberty, and for discharging the obligations 
with respect to Cuba imposed by the Treaty of Paris on 
the United States”; that all the lawful rights of the 
United States acquired in Cuba during the military vccu- 
pancy should be maintained and protected ; that the Cuban 
government should carry on the work for the sanitation 
of the Island; that the title to the Isle of Pines should be 


1Buell, Raymond Leslie, “Cuba and the New Sugar Plan,” 
Foreign Policy Bulletin, Vol. 13, May 25, 1934. 


left to a later agreement; that the Cuban government 
should sell or lease coaling or naval stations at certain 
points to be agreed upon. 

It is interesting to note that Elihu Root, then United 
States Secretary of War, declared on April 3, 1901, that 
“in the view of the President the intervention described 
in the . . . Platt Amendment is not synonymous with 
intermeddling or interference with the affairs of the 
Cuban government, but the formal action of the govern- 
ment of the United States, based upon just and substan- 
tial grounds, for the preservation of Cuban independence, 
and the maintenance of a government adequate for the 
protection of life, property, and individual liberty, and 
adequate for discharging the obligations with respect to 
Cuba imposed by the Treaty of Paris on the United 
States.” 

The Cubans were never satisfied with the provisions of 
this treaty, but accepted it as the alternative to military 
rule.* Under the Platt Amendment the United States 
intervened in Cuba in 1906 and maintained a provisional 
government there until 1909. In 1912 American marines 
were landed on the Island in connection with a Negro 
uprising and were kept there for several weeks. In con- 
nection with the Cuban election of 1916 while the United 
States did not send troops it did issue several strong notes 
making it clear that the United States would oppose any 
government that might come into power through a revo- 
lution. In 1921 General Crowder was sent to Cuba be- 
cause of the danger of revolution and the serious financial 
crisis. For two years he acted as the President’s personal 
representative to aid the Cuban government. While this 
was not a military intervention, nevertheless, it was a 
form of intervention.‘ 


During the latter part of Machado's régime as Presi- 
dent of Cuba it was freely charged that he could not have 
maintained power without the moral support of the United 
States government. When the revolution against him 
finally came in 1933 no effort was made to sustain him. 
At the Montevideo Pan-American Conference early in 
1934 the question of intervention was fully discussed. At 
the end of the discussion Secretary of State Hull declared 
that the administration was against intervention, and that 
the question of Cuba’s status would be taken up with 
Cuba later. 


This promise has now been kept. On May 29 it was 


*Quoted in Wright, Philip C., The Cuban Situation and Our 
= Washington, D. C., Brookings Institution, 1931, 
pp. 21-2. 

SBeals, Carleton, The Crime of Cuba, Philadelphia, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1933, p. 180. 

4Wright, Philip C., op. cit., pp. 31-43. 
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announced that a new treaty with Cuba abrogating the 
Permanent Treaty of 1903 had been signed. The new 
treaty declares that the acts of the military government 
up to 1902 are valid and that rights acquired during this 
period shall be maintained; that the provisions of the 
former treaty in regard to naval and coaling stations shall 
continue in effect until the United States abandons the 
naval station at Guantanamo Bay or until a new agree- 
ment has been negotiated; that communications between 
the two governments may be suspended at any time if 
there is an outbreak of contagious disease in the terri- 
tory of either country; and that the new treaty shall go 
into effect as soon as ratifications have been exchanged. 
In the letter transmitting this document to the Senate 
President Roosevelt said that “this government makes it 
clear that it not only opposes the policy of armed inter- 
vention, but that it renounces those rights of intervention 
and interference in Cuba which have been bestowed upon 
it by treaty.” On May 31, the Senate ratified the new 
treaty. 

The arguments in favor of the Amendment were 
chiefly economic; that it had been a factor in attracting 
capital to the Island and that investors, both American 
and European, considered that their money was safe- 
guarded by the Amendment; that in case of violence in 
Cuba other countries would look to the United States 
to restore pe ce, regardless of the existence of the treaty. 
On the other hand, it is questionable whether the en- 
couragement of the sugar industry, which has resulted 
from the Amendment, has been an advantage to Cuba. 
The arguments for its abrogation were that it was re- 
sented in Cuba «nd in Latin America as a whole; that 
there was no longer any danger that any European coun- 
try would try to get a foothold there; that during the 
Machado régime it seemed that Washington was “at least 
condoning’’® his autocratic methods of maintaining power. 

The United States News for June 4 says that two fac- 
tors were influential in bringing about the new treaty. 
First, there is the desire to cultivate friendship with the 
Latin American countries and relieve their fear of “Yan- 
kee imperialism.” The Platt Amendment was an impor- 
tant cause of this distrust. Second, on the part of some 
Senators, at least, there was a feeling that, if the United 
States continued to assume some responsibility for the 
Island, it might also feel impelled to lower the tariff on 
Cuban sugar. The United States News points out that 
sugar has now been “accepted by officials as a prominent 
factor in shaping American foreign policy.” The con- 
trast to the period when the protection of American in- 
vestments abroad was of greater significance than the 
protection of the American producer is interesting in 
showing the change of emphasis in the government’s 
attitude. 

It must be remembered, however, that abrogation of 
the Amendment does not necessarily mean that the policy 
of intervention has been renounced for all time. The 
United. States has sent troops to Nicaragua, Haiti, and 
Santo Domingo to maintain order without any treaty to 
legalize the action, and on at least two occasions has had 
troops on Mexican soil without any declaration of war. 


The British Churches and Peace 


A group of leaders of the different British churches, 
under the leadership of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
recently adopted a manifesto on the churches and peace, 
which is reprinted in part below. 


SWright, Philip C., op. cit., p. 177. 


“Beyond all doubt there is throughout the world a 
deep and ardent longing for peace. We believe that the 
overwhelming majority of men and women in every coun- 
try desire that international disputes should be settled by 
peaceable means. But widespread fear, suspicion and 
mistrust seem to paralyze the nations and to prevent their 
governments from taking decisive steps to give effect to 
this desire... . 

“The need of the world at the present time is a sense 
of security. We are convinced that this sense of security 
is incompatible with armaments on their present scale. 
Such armaments may seem to give to an individual nation 
a sense of its own security; but they do so only at the 
cost of increasing the sense of insecurity among other 
nations. It is therefore of the utmost importance that 
the Disarmament Conference should effect some real 
measure of limitation, reduction and control of arma- 
ments. The complete failure of that conference would, 
we believe, inevitably lead to further competition in arma- 
ments all round, and, still more, would inexcusably betray 
the hopes and desires of multitudes throughout the world. 

“Moreover, we cannot forget that in the Treaty of 
Versailles in 1919 reduction and limitation of armaments 
were imposed upon Germany ‘in order to render possible 
the initiation of a general limitation of the armaments of 
all nations.’ We cannot acquiesce in any continued 
neglect of the moral obligation which this declaration 
involves. . . . 

“. .. The chief obstacle to the attainment of the secur- 
ity which the world needs, as also to recovery from 
economic depression, is the spirit of a narrow and self- 
seeking nationalism, which refuses to pay the price where- 
by alone security and recovery can be echieved. 

“The price is willingness to accept the principle of the 
collective action of nations as members of one great 
commonwealth. This principle implies that, when dis- 
putes arise, a nation can no longer insist upon being 
judge in its own cause, but must be prepared to submit 
the issue in dispute to international judgment. 

“This principle also requires that agreement to refer 
disputes to international judgment should carry with it 
agreement to accept the judgment when given and readi- 
ness, if need be, to join in giving it effect. 

“In spite of many adverse signs, we believe that the 
reason and conscience of mankind are moving towards 
acceptance of this principle. But, unless the principle 
of collective action speedily becomes not only acknowl- 
edged by the peoples, but dominant in their minds and 
in the policies of their governments, the League of Na- 
tions can never exercise in the world’s life the influence 
which it is imperative that it should exercise, and civili- 
zation itself is in peril. 

“To us Christians it is a matter of conviction that God 
our Father wills that the nations, as well as individuals, 
should live as members of one family, that what He wills 
is possible and that His help is pledged to us in every 
effort to achieve it. To refuse to take the next step for- 
ward towards the goal is, for us, not only folly, but sin. 
But, we believe that many who do not share our religious 
conviction will share our belief that the present hour is 
in the highest degree critical in human history and that, 
at this time, all national and party interests should be 
subordinated to the supreme interest of securing the 
peace of the world.” (British Weekly, May 17, 1934.) 


Rich Federal Child Labor Bill 


The National Child Labor Committee recently an- 
nounced its strong disapproval of the Rich federal child 
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labor bill (H.R. 6184), which it fears will alienate sup- 
port from the federal Child Labor Amendment. Among 
the standards and requirements of the bill which are 
“wholly unreasonable and palpably absurd” the Commit- 
tee lists the prohibition of the employment of any person 
under 18 years except children 14 years and over during 
vacation periods; its application to every person in the 
United States who hires another person for any purpose 
or for any length of time; the setting of a uniform mini- 
mum wage for all employes in all types of work; and 
“unworkable” provisions for administration and enforce- 
ment by the United States Secretary of Labor. 

None of the national agencies interested in child labor 
legislation, the Committee says, was consulted in the 
drafting of the bill and they did not know that it was 
to be introduced. 

Those opposing the Amendment have commented 
widely upon the Rich bill, stating that it was introduced 
“in anticipation of ratification of the federal Child Labor 
Amendment” and implying that it has the approval of 
the proponents of the Amendment. Various newspapers 
have editorially assumed that those working for the 
Amendment are backing the bill. The National Child 
Labor Committee, however, believes that the bill, instead 
of illustrating the type of legislation desired by the pro- 
ponents of the Amendment, seems rather to illustrate the 
tactics of the opposition to the Amendment. 


Sex Education in the Schools 


The Journal of Social Hygiene for May, 1934, reprints 
three papers on this subject which were presented at the 
New York Regional Social Hygiene Conference, Janu- 
ary 24, 1934. Willard W. Beatty, superintendent of 
schools in Bronxville, N. Y., describes his experience in 
sex education in several different schools. While parents 
might, ideally, be expected to give sex education, “today’s 
parents possess neither the factual knowledge, nor . 
the emotional attitudes toward sex which enable them 
to offer their children adequate guidance.” Many chil- 
dren do not come into contact with the church schools at 
all, and, at best, it is ordinarily for only about an hour 
a week. The schools must therefore give the necessary 
instruction. Mr. Beatty has found that (1) sex instruc- 
tion should be ‘fa normal part of courses designed to have 
a much broader educational purpose,” such as life sci- 
ence or biology; (2) that the course should be begun 
with a “study of the functions of the lower animals and 
plants before human reproduction is touched on”; (3) 
that “the social implications of sex should be presented 
with sinceritv and conviction, if personal conduct is to 
be influenced”; (4) that positive idealism is a much more 
effective deterrent than fear; (5) that children “tend to 
absorb only that information which serves immediate 
needs or answers immediate questions” and, therefore, 
some provision should if possible be made for “continu- 
ously meeting the child’s sex problems”; (6) that while 
single lectures to high school students are “possibly pref- 
erable to ignoring the subject completely, they are dan- 
gerously charged emotionally, because they offer little 
or no opportunity for clarifying questions after the im- 
port of the information has been digested”; (7) that 
parents should be informed of the purpose of the course; 
(8) that the course should be given by “a regular staff 
member in touch with normal aspects of the school”; 
(9) that the instructor should “at all times be strictly 
honest in all statements, ready to encourage and to answer 
frankly all legitimate questions, and careful to distinguish 
fact from belief or interpretation,” and (10) that the per- 
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sonality of the instructor is “of more importance than 
what he says, in formulating the ideals of his students.” 

In Bronxville, Mr. Beatty said, the course is given in 
the seventh grade for administrative reasons. The class 
is “heterogeneous, both as to physical and mental age.” 
It has not led to any great increase in “out-of-class dis- 
cussion of sex.” Since children absorb only that in which 
they are interested at the time, a new course has been 
developed for high school seniors. This is given in seg- 
regated classes where are “reviewed on a much more 
mature level many pertinent factors of their sex lives 
and where many additional problems that have to do with 
intelligent preparation for marriage are introduced.” 

Benjamin C. Gruenberg of the American Association 
for Adult Education said that we know that “informa- 
tion about reproduction and warnings about venereal dis- 
ease and unwanted babies do not establish either the 
conduct or the attitudes we intend. At the best, such 
methods have resulted merely in perpetuating the fears 
and inhibitions of the past... .” What is needed is “the 
cultivation of attitudes in the daily common activities and 
in surroundings that manifest and call for acceptable at- 
titudes toward others—superiors, equals, inferiors, toward 
the strong and toward the weak, toward the same sex 
and toward the opposite sex, toward the self and his own 
impulses and desires, toward the family, toward the race.” 
If such education is to be given there must be teachers 
who are “living men and women sharing the commu- 
nity’s thinking . . . who are able to deal with the prob- 
_ that young people bring to them as problems of 

Herbert W. Smith, principal of Fieldston School, said 
that formal hygiene courses are not effective and that 
special courses in sex instruction are “without exception, 
bad.” The solution is, he thinks, “a program of instruc- 
tion covering every department in the school work, co- 
ordinated by periodic meetings of a committee drawn 
from all departments.” Sex-character training should be 
given “in the usual departments of instruction.” 


Results of Bank Deposit Insurance 


The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation reported 
on May 31, 1934, that during the first six months of 
insurance of commercial bank deposits not a single bank 
failed. Two small state banks having a total of $1,341,000 
in deposits are in difficulties end may have to be closed. 
In the event they are closed the assets of the banks and 
the funds of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
will provide the money with which to reimburse all de- 
positors having $2,500 or less in these banks. The actual 
drain on the Corporation’s capital will be a very small 
fraction of one per cent of the $329,000,000 held by the 
Corporation. 

As 97 per cent of the depositors in all banks have $2,500 
or less on deposit the protection afforded by requiring 
banks to insure deposits provides a degree of securitv 
never before known by depositors in American banks. 
The large number of bank failures during the depression 
and even during so-called periods of prosperity became 
an evil which seriously affected business as well as the 
general run of small depositors in commercial banks. 
The eradication of this evil doubtless will require con- 
siderable more remodelling of the banking system as well 
as deposit insurance. In fact the chief source of oppo- 
sition among bankers to deposit insurance is found among 
those who pride themselves on conservative practices in 
banking and who object to contributing to a fund which 
is used to liquidate banks that are in difficulty because 
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their officials have indulged in unsafe practices in order 
to make large profits. 

There are now about 14,000 banks the depositors in 
which are enjoying the protection of deposit insurance. 
Depositors in these banks number nearly 56,000,000 and 
insured deposits are in excess of $15,700,000,000. The 
more inclusive deposit insurance is and the more strictly 
the regulations require what experience has shown to be 
proper practices for commercial banks the less will be 
the tax necessary to maintain an adequate insurance fund. 
Thus there is every reason why bankers should insist on 
banking practices which make a stable system and which 
reduce the bill for failures. 


Recent Pamphlets 


The Twelve-Inch Shelf: A Pocket Library of Economics. 
New York, American Committee on Economic Policy, 11 
West 42nd Street. 1934. 25 cents. 

The American Committee on Economic Policy has re- 
cently issued a reading list of pamphlets on various 
aspects of economic problems. The subjects discussed 
include distribution problems such as wages, salaries and 
profits, government costs and taxes, money and banking, 
insecurity and unemployment, the plight of the farmer, 
the cost of common services, the business cycle; world 
economic problems such as tariff and world trade, war 
debts, the German situation, the Far Eastern situation, 
Russia; discussions of capitalism, fascism, the middle 
trail, and socialism and communism as solutions. There 
are references to the statements of principles of social 
justice issued by Catholics, Protestants and Jews, an ac- 
count of the situation as the educator sees it, and a num- 
ber of discussion outlines and pamphlet series for those 
who wish to pursue fhe subjects further. 


Cotton Growing Communities. Study Number 1. By Ben- 
son Y. Landis and George E. Haynes. New York, Federal 
Council of Churches, Department of Race Relations, 105 
East 22nd St. 25 cents. 

This is a report of a series of case studies of 9 com- 
munities and 30 plantations in the State of Alabama and 
is concerned chiefly with the status of the Negro farmer. 
The field work on the project was done by Ernest A. 
Grant of the faculty of Tuskegee Institute. An important 
part of the study is a summary of experiments in land 
settlement carried on over long periods at Beloit, Dallas 
County, Baldwin Farms, Macon County and Calhoun, 
Lowndes County. 

The authors present conclusions asking for serious 
consideration of successful experience in land settlement ; 
experiments in the writing of contracts between landlords 
and tenants; wider use of cooperative credit associations ; 
increased cooperation between the rural church forces 
and the agricultural extension service; the application of 
the idea of interracial committees to the smaller com- 
munities of the South. 


Schools and the Crisis. By Rex David. New York, Inter- 
national Pamphlets No. 39, 799 Broadway, 1934. 10 cents. 
This is a Communist discussion of the situation in the 

schools. Figures are given for the number of children 

out of school, the increase in the number of children in 
school, and the reduction in the number of teachers in 
recent years. White children in rural districts and 

Negroes have never had the same opportunities as city 

white children. Even though free tuition is granted the 

children of “the rank and file workers” cannot attend high 
school unless maintenance is also provided. 


Since the depression the situation, which was serious 
before, has grown much worse. School terms have been 
radically shortened, new equipment is not being provided, 
services of many types have been discontinued. “These 
assaults on the social welfare of the people are demanded 
by our system of private business ... .” 


In the Current Periodicals 
Scribner’s Magazine. June, 1934. 

Hutchinson, Paul. “The Collapse of Pacifism.”—A melancholy 
roll call of pacifist movements, leaders and ideals, presenting a 
dark outlook. It is significant that an editor of the Christian 
Century should record the campaign for the Peace Pact as a 
“sham battle” leaving its supporters feeling “vaguely foolish.” Our 
own government’s navy building program “is sufficient indication 
of the lack of importance which it attaches to that document.” 


Harper’s Magazine. June, 1934. 

Ferguson, Charles W. “Goodwin Tries to Save the Church.”— 
Comment on the “Goodwin Plan,” unhappily accepted by so many 
church societies throughout the country. “Here is the real tragedy 
—that the church has treacherously overstepped itself financially 
and has in consequence sold out to the world, the flesh, and the 
banks.” “It seems likely that the church, not by any dishonesty 
or by any single act of betrayal but by a worship of what William 
James called the bitch-goddess, Success, and by much poor busi- 
ness judgment, has got itself so hopelessly enmeshed in our pres- 
ent society that it must accept the methods of that society to save 
itself from institutional ruin.” 


Survey Graphic. June, 1934. 

Collier, John, U. S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs. “Indians 
at Work.”—The work of the Navajos in meeting the serious prob- 
lems caused by the erosion of their reservation into the Boulder 
Dam reservoir shows the ability of some groups of Indians in 
handling their own affairs. The allotment system, under which 
many of the Indians live, “fights against all the human services 
attempted for Indians.” The Wheeler-Howard bill is intended to 
remedy this situation. It is regarded with doubt by some agencies 
working with the Indians because it tends toward segregation. 
But the Indians are already “segregated by factors all-penetrating, 
—_ more potent than mere geographical segregations could 
ever 


Kingsbury, John A. ‘“Mutualizing Medical Care.”—A plan for 
health insurance, worked out by the Division of Research of the 
Milbank Fund, to provide medical care for every one. This pro- 
posal removes “the economic barrier between the individual who 
needs care and the practitioner who is prepared to furnish it... . 
Competition for patients between practitioners, between institu- 
tions, and between practitioners and institutions is retained; but 
competition would now dépend upon the quality and attractiveness 
of service, not upon the size of the fee.” 


Amidon, Beulah. “Schools in the Red.”—The financial situa- 
tion of the schools is becoming even more serious. A proposal 
for federal aid is before Congress. Such grants, however, should 
be made only “on a showing that both finances and curriculum 
have been brought into line with reasonable business methods and 
enlightened standards of education.” 


Today. May 12, 1934. 


“Happy Days for Bootleggers.’—Report of a study made by 
Today (edited by Raymond Moley) of the bootleg liquor traffic, 
which is reported as continuing on a colossal scale and accounting 
for fully half of the liquor sold. “The problems of repeal promise 
to surpass in every aspect the problems of prohibition.” High 
taxes and high prices are the apparent reasons. 


May 26, 1934. 


Coleman, McAlister. “Communism Strikes.’—A Socialist ap- 
praisal of the prospects of American communism. The “tactic” 
of the party in initiating and promoting violence has not endeared 
it to American workingmen. “Remembering what Communist 
‘militancy’ has done to disrupt trade unions, organizations of radi- 
cal farmers and attempts to start ‘third party’ movements, they 
are wary of Communists bearing new promises to be good.” The 
utter failure of agreement among the various Communist groups, 
and the (to them) embarrassing accord between Moscow and 
Washington presage for the party no early rise to power. 
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